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—_ 


Constitutional Convention.—Voters of Tennessee at the 
state-wide primary in August approved a limited consti- 
tutional convention to convene next April. The con- 
vention will consider and propose certain changes in 
Tennessee's unamended constitution of 1870. Delegates 
to the convention, to be elected in November, may con- 
sider only the following changes: (1) a simplified 
amending article; (2) increases in the $4-a-day pay for 
legislators; (3) extension of the two-year term of Goy- 
ernors; (4) increase of the Governor’s veto power; (5) 
greater city and county home rule; and (6) abolition of 
the poll tax. 


California Legislation.—_Governor Warren has signed a 
number of acts adopted by a special session of the legis 
lature which adjourned August 13. One measure, giving 
recipients of the old-age pension the benefit of a $5-a 
month increase in federal contributions under 
amendments to the Social Security Act, raises the maxi- 
mum pension from $75 to $80 a month. Another in 
creases from $10 to $15 the allowable payment for per- 
sonal and incidental expenses of aged inmates of private 


1952 


institutions not supported by public funds. Two acts 
permitted emergency use of prison labor in earthquake 
areas and authorized city, county and district govern- 
ments to their budgets, under certain 
circumstances, to meet earthquake damages. Among ad- 
ditional enactments, the legislature called a special elec- 
tion, to coincide with the general election of Novembet 


revise 1952-53 


{, tO pass ON measures proposed by the special session, 
including school bond issues. 


Nebraska Special Session.—Nebiiska’s unicameral legis 
lature convened in extraordinary session August 27, at 
the call of Governor Val Peterson. The call included 
eight items, six of them aimed at control and eradication 
of vesicular exanthema—a that threatens the 
state’s multi-million dollar hog industry. Th 
proposed an increase in the Old Age Assistance ceiling 
from $55 to $60. The eighth recommended refund to the 


disease 
seventh 


taxpayers of approximately $4 million collected pursuant 
to a property tax levy enacted by the 1951 legislature fot 
support of elementary schools, but since held invalid by 
the State Supreme Court. 


Mississippi Voters Defeat Repeal.—By a substantial ma 
jority in late August, Mississippi voters defeated a refer- 
endum proposal to legalize sale of liquor on a county- 
option basis. The legislature earlier this year had re- 
ferred the matter to the people. In effect, the voters were 
asked whether they wished the legislature to enact a 
county-option law or whether they wanted more stringent 
measures to enforce the present prohibition law. By their 
votes they indicated their preference for the latter. 
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Legislative Service Conference.—More than 150 state 
legislators and heads of agencies serving the stzie, federal 
and territorial legislatures participated in th. Fifth An- 
nual Meeting of the Legislative Service Conterence in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, from September 4 to 6. In addi- 
tion to panel sessions concerned with revision of legis- 
lative procedures and with services to the legislatures on 
major research projects, the program included a series of 
workshop sessions dealing with specialized fields: re- 
search on policy matters; fiscal review and post-auditing; 
bill drafting; statutory, code and law revision; and legis- 
lative reference. The Conference devoted major atten- 
tion to a preliminary report by its Committee on Or- 
ganization of Legislative Services, established at the 1951 
meeting, and continued this committee for another year 
to complete the report. Officers elected for the coming 
year include Charles T. Henderson, Florida Director of 
Statutory Revision and Bill Drafting, President; and 
Arthur Y. Lloyd, Director of the Kentucky Legislative 
Research Commission, Vice-President. 


@ 
CORRECTION 


In the August issue of STATE GOVERNMENT an item in 
imong the States told of a decision in which the West 
Virginia Supreme Court disapproved the legislative 
practice of stopping the clock to evade constitutional 
provisions regarding length of legislative sessions. The 
news note quoted from a decision written, as we stated 
erroneously, by Judge Frank C. Hand. The decision was 
written by Judge Frank C. Haymond. The West Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals includes no Judge 
Hand. Stare GOVERNMENT much regrets the error. 

Ihe question in the West Virginia case (State v. Hes- 
ton, 71 S.E. 2d 481) came before the court on a challenge 
of the state’s newly revised motor vehicle code, which the 
court upheld. Judge Haymond pointed out that nothing 
in the official legislative record indicated that the clock 
was stopped, as alleged, and so “that question can not be 
determined by this Court in this proceeding.” But, his 
decision continued: 

“It should be said, however, that the device or the 
practice of stopping or turning back the legislative clock 
is emphatically disapproved. Such device or practice can 
not in law stop the actual passage of time or lawfully 
continue or prolong a regular session of the Legislature 
beyond the end of the sixty day limit imposed by Article 
VI, Section 22, of the Constitution of this State. Any legis- 
lative action taken, after the expiration by the actual 
passage of time at midnight of the sixtieth day of an un- 
extended regular session, under the device or the practice 
of stopping or turning back the legislative clock, or other 
like device or practice, is . . . unconstitutional, null and 
void and, in a proper proceeding in which it is shown 
by competent evidence that any such action has been 
taken, will be necessarily and unhesitatingly so held and 
declared by this Court.” 
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Midwestern Conference.—The annual Midwestern Re- 
gional Conference of the Council of State Governments 
met at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, August 
11 and 12. Nearly 250 delegates and wives from Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota and Wis- 
consin attended. Four half-day general sessions were de- 
voted to tax and fiscal policy; highway safety, construc- 
tion and regulation; mental health; and state aviation 
problems. At a luncheon on the opening day Palmer 
Hoyt, Editor and Publisher of the Denver Post, was 
guest speaker. The conference accepted the invitation of 
the Michigan delegation to hold the 1953 midwestern 
regional meeting at Mackinac Island. 


Virginia Salaries.—Governor Battle has announced es- 
tablishment of higher pay scales for attendants in state 
mental hospitals effective September 1, 1952, in an effort 
to decrease personnel turnover. Action by the General 
Assembly in raising appropriations for the hospitals made 
the improved salary ranges possible, and also the hiring 
of goo additional attendants to relieve the personnel 
shortage in them. Salaries were raised for other state 
employees occupying clerical positions and working as 
office machine operators. 


Gasoline Taxes.—During 1952 sessions of the legislatures 
two states increased their gasoline tax rates—Massachu- 
setts from 4.3 to 5 cents a gallon and Missouri from 2 to 
3 cents, and one state, Louisiana, lowered its tax, from 9 
to 7 cents. The District of Columbia tax meantime was 
raised from 4 to 5 cents a gallon. 


New Mexico Auto License Distribution.—State Revenue 
Commissioner Manuel Lujan of New Mexico recently 
announced a new plan that will save time for license 
applicants. Applications for 1953 licenses will be mailed 
out to all auto, truck or motorcycle owners everywhere 
in the state, all filled out as to engine number, weight, 
etc. Only next year’s license number will be missing. 
That will be supplied later by the licensing office. All 
the owner is required to do is to sign the application, 
write a check or money order and mail both back to the 
motor vehicle registration division. Plates will subse- 
quently be mailed to the owners. 


Bus Inspection.—_The Northwestern Regional Study 
Committee on Bus Inspection met in New York City 
several times during the summer to develop uniform 
standards of inspection by state regulatory agencies. The 
goal is to provide a basis of reciprocity whereby motor 
vehicles used for transportation of eleven or more pas- 
sengers may enter any of the states of the region with- 
out undergoing duplicate inspections. State public utility 
commissions, motor vehicle departments and state police 
are represented on the study committee. The final report 
is to be presented to an annual regional conference on 
highway safety and motor vehicle problems at Phila- 
delphia on November 13 and 14. 
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State Safety Coordinators.—The State Safety Coord). 
nators of the Northeastern Region met at Boston On 
September g under the auspices of the Massachusety 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation. James R. Barrey 
of the New York State Division of Safety acted as chair 
man. The group adopted by-laws of organization ang 
will become a regular continuing committee of the Ap, 
nual Northeastern Regional Conference on Highway 
Safety and Motor Vehicle Problems. One of the subject 
discussed was means of coordinating safety publicity op 
a regional basis. , 


Louisiana Considers Turnpikes.—A five-man Louisian 
Turnpike Committee was created by the 1952 regula 
session of the Louisiana Legislature. The committee 
comprising one Senator, one Representative and a repre. 
sentative of the Highway Department—was created t 
survey present and future highway needs in the state ang 
to study the creation and operation of toll roads and 
turnpikes in other states. 


Western Higher Education.—The Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education held its second annual 
meeting at Timberline Lodge on Mt. Hood, Oregon, in 
August. The commission, formed under an_ interstate 
compact signed by Arizona, Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oregon and Utah, is designed to provide more 
adequate training opportunities for students of medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine and public health. In the 
Mt. Hood meeting it tormally adopted its by-laws, laid 
tentative plans for establishment of a permanent office 
and staff, and reviewed the problem of fixing uniform 
cost-of-training figures for the western schools involved. 
Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, Dean of University College, 
University of Utah, and Tom L. Popejoy, President of 
the University of New Mexico, were re-elected to serve as 
the commission’s Chairman and Vice-Chairman respec 
tively. 


Testimony of Public Officials.—The highest appeals 
court in New York has held that policemen who refus 
to testify in departmental trials may be sentenced for 
contempt. The defendants in the case at issue had been 
charged with conspiracy involving a bookmaking syndi- 
cate. They held that the departmental trial was a “quasi: 
criminal” procedure in which defendants should be 
guaranteed the right to refuse to give testimony without 
thereby forfeiting their public employment. This line of 
reasoning was rejected by the Appellate Division unani- 
mously and by a 5, to 1 decision of the Court of Appeals. 
In New York, refusal to testify on constitutional grounds 
of self-incrimination results in dismissal from a_ public 
job, and the court noted that the defendants had not 
used this as their reason for refusal to testify. 


Oregon Court Affirms Ban on High School Fraternities. 
—The Oregon Supreme Court has ruled that the Port 
land school district was within its authority in issuing 4 
regulation forbidding city-wide clubs of high school stu- 
dents and prohibiting high school graduates from mem- 
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bership in such clubs. The opinion upheld the forty-five- 
year-old law banning secret fraternities and sororities in 
public schools. 
+ 

Wyoming Court Rules on Picketing.—The Wyoming 
Supreme Court has ruled that union picketing to compel 
empioyment of union members only is not an exercise of 
the right of free speech or assemblage under the state’s 
constitution. 

a 
Child Desertion.—State-wide action by county attorneys 
in Oklahoma against fathers who desert their children 
has greatly decreased the number of children on state 
welfare rolls, Lloyd E. Rader, Director of Public Welfare, 
said recently. Children on the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren rolls numbered 46,549 in August—1,529 fewer than 
in July, and grants for dependent children decreased by 
$92,730 in the same period, to $1,248,062. An act by the 
1951 legislature requires deserted mothers, if they are 
to qualify for A.D.C., to file complaints against their 
husbands. Hundreds of such charges have been filed since 
the act went into effect. 

oe 
Northeastern Attorneys General.—The Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the ten northeastern states met at Steele Hill, 
New Hampshire, on September 13 and 14 as guests of 
Attorney General Gordon Tiffany of New Hampshire. 
Among subjects reviewed were misuse of habeas corpus, 
anti-subversive legislation, interstate civil defense com- 
pacts, reciprocal enforcement of support, control of or- 
ganized crime and use of interstate compacts in various 
fields of joint state activities. 

e 
New York Pension Study.—New York State Controller 
]. Raymond McGovern on September 7 announced the 
formation of a seventeen-member special committee to 
study the interrelation between federal social security 
programs and state and local public pension systems. 
The committee will study problems of public workers 
who are not members of any retirement systems and will 
review proposals to extend social security coverage to 
civil servants. A proposal of this nature was introduced 
at the 1952 session of the legislature by Assemblyman 
Elisha T. Barrett, chairman of the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Cooperation. Assembly- 
man Barrett has been designated as a member of the new 
special study committec 


California Crime Museum.—An extensive collection of 
samples and specimens at the University of California 
has developed into a unique crime museum of aid to 
law enforcement officials. Contents of the museum in- 
clude hundreds of samples of woolen suit materials, hu- 
man hair, inks, metals, soils, commercial woods and 
paints, and even specimens of wild-animal hair of West 
Coast mammals. The museum is used to give laboratory 
aid to police departments and to teach criminology 


students scientific detection. 


Arizona Tax Revenue Record.—The 
commission closed the 1951-52 fiscal vear with a new 


Arizona state tax 


$34,229,564 tax collection record. This was the sum total 
of collections during the year from the state’s three main 
sources of income—sales, income and luxury taxes. The 
total surpassed the preceding year’s receipts from those 
sources by $3,660,657, and that year was previously the 
banner tax collection period in Arizona’s history. 


Maryland Surplus.—The State of Maryland ended the 
fiscal year with a surplus of $15,481,041.10. This is almost 
$7 million more than had been expected when the legis- 
lature weighed the Governor’s budget proposals. The 
Comptroller's report showed that the state received 
$100,425,742 and that outlays totalled $84,944,700. 

* 


Virginia Reapportionnment.—The Governor has written 
members of the Virginia General Assembly asking their 
views on the calling of a special session to reapportion 
State Senate and House of Delegates seats. He reminded 
the legislators that no reapportionment of Senate and 
House districts was made during the regular 1952 session 
“as provided by the Constitution.” The General As- 
sembly reapportioned congressional districts in that ses- 
sion. 
* 
Fire Protection Compact.—Drought and bad fire condi- 
tions in the summer brought the Northeastern Forest 
Fire Protection Compact into operation for the first time. 
The State of New York and the Province of New Bruns- 
wick went to Maine’s aid at her request to fight two 
eastern Maine fires that roared out of control and de- 
stroyed both buildings and timber. The Fire Compact 
Commission held its annual meeting at Boston in July 
and reelected A. D. Nutting, Maine Forest Commis- 
sioner, as Chairman. Arthur S. Hopkins, for many years 
director of lands and forests in New York, was selected 
as the commission’s new Executive Director, with head- 
quarters at Chatham, New York. 
oa 


Dutch Elm Disease Spreads.—The Maine State Forestry 
Department reports that the dread Dutch Elm Disease 
has infected trees at York in the southern part of the 
state. Infected trees have been cut and burned and state 
officials have asked the public to be on the lookout for 
further signs of the disease. The elm trees of Maine are 
estimated to have a value of over $100 million. Last year 
the pest spread from Massachusetts into New Hamp- 
shire and up to the Maine border. 


Marine Fisheries.—The Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Commission, set up by compact among all the Atlantic 
Seaboard States, held its annual meeting at Boston from 
September g to 6. Research reports were submitted with 
respect to striped bass, freezing in the round at sea, 
yellowtail, haddock, shad, clam, weakfish, and shrimp. 
Special sessions dealt with catch statistics and the rela- 
tionship between migratory fish and inland waters. Sepa- 
rate section meetings were held for the states in the 
North Atlantic. Middle Atlantic, Chesapeake Bay and 
South Atlantic areas. Following the conference, demon- 
stration trips were conducted on the trawler “Delaware” 
and the “Marjorie Parker.” 
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Lake Champlain.—The Interstate Commission on the 
Lake Champlain Basin, an agency jointly sponsored by 
the States of New York and Vermont and their two Com- 
missions on Interstate Cooperation, held its annual meet- 
ing at Westport, New York on August 25 and 26. As- 
semblyman James A. Fitzpatrick of New York was re- 
elected as chairman. Chief speaker at the conference was 
United States Senator George Aiken of Vermont. Particu- 
lar attention was given to plans for developing Lake 
Champlain as an integral part of international transpor- 
tation facilities from Canada. Committee reports were 
made in the fields of agriculture, forestry, pollution con- 
trol, mineral resources, fish and wildlife, resorts and rec- 
reation, historic sites, water resources, industrial develop- 
ment and publicity. 


Western Interstate Committee on Legislative Proce- 
dures.—Legislators from eleven western states have held 
at the California state capitol the first meeting of the 
Western Interstate Committee on Legislative Procedures. 
Created to explore and recommend more efficient pro- 
cedures to the respective legislatures, the committee 
spent a two-day session discussing some of the possible 
areas that should be included in an action program for 
the coming year. Greatest attention was given to legis- 
lative counseling services; a formal resolution was 
adopted unanimously suggesting creation of such services 
in states not having them. 


Drafting Committee.—The Council of State Govern 
ments’ Drafting Committee of State Officials has begun 
its work on the program of suggested state legislation 


for 1953. A subcommittee headed by Deputy Attorney 
General Harrington Adams of Pennsylvania met in Ney 
York a few weeks ago to review tentative draft bills 
in the fields of narcotics control, wire tapping, prose. 
cuting procedure and sports bribery. Another related 
program of crime-control legislation has been developed 


by the American Bar Association and the National Cop. ; 


ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. The 
drafting committee expects to carry a comprehensiye 
section on all these proposals in its report for 1953. 


Liquor Trade Barriers Hit.—The Joint Committee of 
the States to Study Alcoholic Beverage Laws, represent. 
ing the officials of both monopoly states and open-license 
states, has issued a report on interstate trade barriers in 
this field. The committee urges the elimination of such 
barriers, the outstanding of which are described as 
excise tax differentials, license fee differentials, limita 
tions on distribution channels, inspection or importa 
tion fees, and reciprocal or retaliatory fee provisions 
Ihe committee clearly delineated between regulation 
and control to protect the health and safetv of the peo 
ple and other action which interferes with interstay 
commerce under the guise of such regulation. 
Meanwhile, the liquor authorities and the Commis 
sions on Interstate Cooperation of New York and Penn 
sylvania have just completed negotiations to eliminate a 
license fee trade barrier between the two states. The 
negotiations, which lasted over a period of years, wer 
complicated by the fact that one state had an open 
license system while the other was a monopoly state. 





Municipal Year Book, 1952.—The International City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37 
Illinois. 604 pages. $10.00. 

[his is the nineteenth edition of the standard refer 
ence work on municipal government. Compiled and 
edited by the International City Managers’ Association 
it provides information on current problems of the cities 
with facts and statistics on individual municipal activities 
and with analysis of trends according to size of popula 
tion. Articles were contributed by authorities in the 
fields covered. 

The volume comprises five sections—Governmental 
Units, Municipal Personnel, Municipal Finance, Activi- 
ties, and Directories of Officials. It is a valuable source 
book for officials and others concerned with municipal 
affairs. 

2 


Intergovernmental Relations Series.—The fifth and sixth 
monographs now have been published by the University 
of Minnesota Press in its comprehensive series, “Inter- 
governmental Relations in the United States as Observed 
in the State of Minnesota.” In one, Jntergovernmental 
Relations in Social Welfare ($3.00), the author, Ruth 
Raup of the University of Minnesota, deals with inter 


governmental welfare programs, administrative organiza 
tion, and relationships between national, state and local 
welfare agencies. Problems of allocation and integration 
of grants, local administrative areas, and interstate and 
intercounty relations receive extensive treatment. In the 
Intergovernmental Relations in Employment Se 
curity ($2.50), Francis E. Rourke of the University of 
Minnesota writes of administrative organization and f- 
nance in that field. The monograph treats of interstate 
relations in both the employment service and unemploy- 
ment compensation administration. The series as a whole 


other 


to comprise ten volumes, is edited by William Anderson 
and Edward W. Weidner of the University of Minnesota 
and Michigan State College, respectively. 


Census Reports.—A leaflet listing Census Bureau Publica 
tions on Governments has been issued by the Bureau of 
the Census and is available from that agency on request. 
The bulletin describes briefly each of sixteen reports on 
governmental finance and employment which the bureau 
expects to issue in the current fiscal year and _ it lists 
other recent publications of the bureau that deal with 


state and local governments. 
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This article is about a private service by a private institution—the program of 
non-resident aid conducted by the Peabody Home in New York City. But in 
the view of its author, who is Field Director of the home, its methods and re- 
sults have obvious import for governments, including state governments, in 
meeting their large-scale problems of aid for the aged and other handicapped 
persons. Peabody experience indicates, she writes, that relatively few of the 
elderly women who seek to enter an institution need residence there as such; that 
most of them are happier, more competent human beings if given adequate non- 
resident aid instead; and that providing such help is a great deal cheaper 
than maintaining them in an institution. In addition, as she notes, it can free 
more institutional space and hospital beds for those who really need them. 


Non-Resident Aid: A Community 
Program for the Aged 


By RutH LAvERT) 


HE WONDERS of medical science have added 

almost a score of years to man’s span of life 

in the last half century. But long life without 
the benefit of good physical and mental health and 
without a feeling of security is a dubious asset. How 
to provide these blessings is the problem facing ev- 
ery organization concerned with the care of the 
aged. 

Peabody Home for Aged Women, the only free 
non-sectarian home in New York City (established 
in 1874) believes it has developed a successful ap- 
proach to this problem through its non-resident aid 
program initiated in 1945. As the pressure for ad- 
mission by an increasing number of applicants be- 
came more urgent, the Board of Trustees sought 
ways and means to care for more elderly women 
than the maximum capacity of the home allows, 
without spending huge amounts of money for 
additional building, equipment and maintenance 
staff. 

Upon studying the circumstances of the women 
who applied, as well as their reasons for applica- 
tion, it was found that at least 80 per cent did not 
as yet need the protective care of an institution. 
These were anxious, lonely, bewildered women, dis- 
couraged or broken in spirit, bitter and resentful 
against a world that seemed to have no place for 
them. At the time of application some were poten- 
tial suicides, others had become hypochondriacs and 
adherents of strange cults or food fads in their 
confused search for security, and still others ex- 
pressed their frustration in difficult behavior, muc h 
to the exasperation of relatives, friends and neigh- 
bors. ‘They were women who needed immediate 
help and guidance, but not necessarily institutional 
care. 

It was to eliminate ills such as these that non- 
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resident aid was specifically designed—a_ project 
without precedent by an old-age home. To restore 
these women to health and happiness, to free them 
from the destructive effects of anxiety, to prolong 
community living as a normal way of life, to give 
them the same kind of protection and _ security 
they sought from an institution, without the con- 
straint of walls—these were the long-range objectives, 


A Combination of Methods 


ie ESSENCE the program is a synthesis of institu- 
tional, community, and personal resources to en- 
courage independence and to aid in good social 
adjustment of the women. The combined techniques 
of social casework and group therapy are em- 
ployed, in line with the highest standards embodied 
in both disciplines. The program proceeded cau- 
tiously, caring for no more than half a dozen women 
the first year, while every step of the way was care- 
fully studied to permit development of policies and 
procedures from actual experience. So gratifying 
were the results at the end of that short period 
that the number under care was doubled the fol- 
lowing year. Findings after two years and in sub- 
sequent years showed such consistent gains in 
achievement of the goals set forth that the program 
has since been expanded to include twenty-five 
women (half the capacity of the home) pending 
study for further expansion in the near future. 
The attack on the problems of aging is threefold: 
remedial for current difficulties, alleviative for 
chronic ones, and preventive in every aspect that is 
likely to become a trouble area—mental, physical, 
emotional. Peabody Home assumes the same re 
sponsibility for non-residents as it does for residents. 
The women are assured of later admission on the 
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Non-Resident Aid: A Community Program for the Aged 


basis of actual need for protective care. Trained 
caseworkers visit them once a month, or as often 
as necessary, to help them resolve their difficulties 
satisfactorily. Although the approach is highly 


individualized, clear-cut methods and procedures’ 


have been evolved, so that the program has crystal- 
lized into definite form, a description of which may 
be helpful to other agencies that may considei 
the development of a similar service. 


Finances 


ss need is one of the major insecurities 
of older people. Four out of five are dependent 
upon others for support. Few of them understand 
their eligibility rights to Old Age Assistance. Often 
their concept of public welfare is grossly distorted. 
Every attempt is made in the Peabody Home pro- 
gram to help non-residents accept their economic 
status realistically and to understand that a home 
for the aged is not the answer to a financial problem. 
Help is given in obtaining Old Age Assistance 
where indicated, and in connection with other 
financial problems when needed. 

Many widows are unaware of their rights to Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance through past employ- 
ment of their deceased husbands. Some are entitled 
to benefits of fraternal organizations and others 
benevolent groups. A significant number of aged 
women do not understand that stock holdings and 
other securities convertible to For ex- 
ample, one elderly woman who believed herself 
to be destitute was being prepared for Old Age 
Assistance. In hunting through papers left by hei 
husband for proof of age, she brought to the case- 


are cash. 


worker a strongbox which contained $50,000 in 
negotiable securities. With these funds she was able 
to make other arrangements which were more bene- 
ficial to her. 

Although the neediest receive primary considera- 
tion in the selection of non-residents, applicants 
need not be absolutely destitute to qualify. Those 
who still have some resources assign their assets to 
the home. Trust Funds are set up for them from 
which their living expenses are drawn in the amount 
of an approved monthly budget. Budgets are com- 
piled jointly by non-residents and caseworker to in- 
clude necessary living expenses on a modest but 


comfortable scale. Budget items are flexible and 


are based on individual needs. Although these 
budgets are somewhat more liberal than those 


granted by Old Age Assistance in New York City, 
the same pattern is followed, as sooner or later 
most of these women will become reliant upon pub- 
lic welfare for Non-monetary assets, 
wherever possible, are converted to cash and added 
to individual accounts. When funds of non-residents 
are exhausted, with the exception of $250 designated 


support. 
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for burial expense, the women are aided in applying 
for Old Age Assistance. 

Items not included in Department of Welfare 
budgets but which are considered important for 
good adjustment in community living, are provided 
by Peabody Home. They include the cost of tele- 
phones, carfare, and funds for recreational, re- 
ligious, educational and cultural activities. These 
provisions are made with the consent of the De- 
paruuent of Welfare in conformity with social wel- 
fare law. 


Living Arrangements 


5 SECOND pressing problem is housing. Again 
non-residents learn that a home for the aged is 
not necessarily a substitute for other housing solu- 
tions. Non-residents live where and how they choose, 
within the city limits, provided the rent is reason- 
able. Living arrangements are more than mere 
shelter; they are a way of life. The women are 
aided in continuing their customary mode of living 
to avoid the harmful effects of drastic change. 

Where present quarters are unsatisfactory, reloca- 
tion is advisable, but before a move is made the 
caseworker ascertains the real cause of dissatisfac- 
tion. Frequently complaints about living quarters 
are projections of other difficulties. For example, a 
woman who has been a housewife all her life and 
has been compelled to give up her apartment cannot 
find happiness in a furnished room. She is apt to 
complain about the proprietor or the facilities or 
the landlady’s housekeeping standards, unaware 
that she is yearning for her own kitchen. 

On the other hand, single women who have been 
employed all their lives and were accustomed to 
eating out are equally unhappy when obliged to 
do their own cooking. They fare better in furnished 
rooms without kitchen facilities and are happy to 
fall back into their accustomed pattern of eating 
in restaurants, no matter how modest these may be. 

In considering living quarters for older people, 
careful attention is given to avoid unnecessary 
hazards, such as excessive stair climbing. Acces- 
sibility to transportation, marketing facilities, med- 
ical and recreational resources are other essential 
factors considered. The housing shortage and high 
rents in New York City create obstacles difficult to 
overcome, but persistence and patience eventually 
produce results—if not ideal living quarters, at least 
adequate ones until something better can be found. 

The living arrangements of the non-residents are 
varied. Some have their own apartments or share 
them with others to reduce rental costs. Others live 
in furnished rooms with or without cooking facil- 
ities. Several, who neither like to cook nor eat out, 
live in boarding homes. A small number live with 
friends or relatives. 
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Health 


‘Tm NEXT category of care, an important one, is 
health. Non-residents are given a thorough annual 
physical examination by the home's physician. 
Where treatment is indicated, the doctor’s recom- 
mendations are followed through district hospitals 
and clinics or through private physicians. Since 
non-residents live in widely scattered geographical 
areas in the five boroughs of New York City, the 
use of local medical resources is more expedient 
than attempting treatment at the home. The case- 
worker urges the women to continue treatment for 
as long as needed to prevent deterioration through 
negligence. These examinations sometimes reveal 
maladies in early stages, like diabetes, which can be 
checked by merely changing the diet. Frequent 
health check-ups at district clinics are emphasized. 

As 80 per cent of the current non-residents are 
recipients of Old Age Assistance, medical costs for 
hospitalization or out-patient clinic care are paid by 
the Department of Welfare. Medical expenses fon 
the others are drawn from their own funds. 

A health scale has been developed, based on the 
functional capacities of the non-residents. The 
health rating, made by the doctor and caseworker 
—a combined estimate of the physical, mental and 
emotional capabilities of each non-resident—serves 
as an accurate yardstick in measuring improve- 
ment or deterioration from year to year. It is es- 
pecially useful in gauging the proper time to plan 
admission into the home. 

Class “A” indicates reasonably good health and 
no handicaps, or handicap so slight in degree that 
it does not affect or make hazardous independent 
community living. Class “B” implies some health 
impairment or other handicap which requires 
closer attention but is not considered too risky for 
independent living. Class “C” designates mentally 
or physically infirm persons whose mental or physi- 
cal health has broken to the degree where some 
supervision, but not nursing care, is required. Class 
“D” refers to the bedridden, senile or acutely ill, re- 
quiring sustained supervision or nursing care. Class 
“E” is applied to the blind, regardless of other 
infirmities. 

Admission to the home is arranged when the 
health rating of non-residents slides below “B” and 
before it reaches “C.” Although the home keeps 
three beds in readiness at all times for emergencies, 
no emergency admission has been necessary during 
the entire seven years of experience because of vigi- 
lant adherence to the health rating scale. 


Employment 


| HALF of the non-residents are widowed 
housewives with little or no employment skills o1 


work experience, and far too advanced in age to 
be considered employable. For those for whom 
employment still seems possible, the concept of 
economic independence is fostered. The women are 
given realistic counseling, with careful matching 
of employment skills and job possibilities. Too 
much has been said and written about the psycho. 
logical and economic advantages to the aging and 
society in keeping them employed to bear repetition 
here. But one illustration tells a graphic story. 

At age 65 Mrs. T. applied for admissicn into 
the home, mentally and physically exhausted by 
the insecurity of her situation and on the verge of 
a mental breakdown. She carried in her purse a 
box “of those little white pills” for use in a final 
moment of discouragement. If denied help she 
would either have been a suicide or a total burden 
to the community in a mental hospital. 

Through casework therapy she was gradually 
enabled to pick up the threads of her life and to 
reweave them into constructive purpose. With inter. 
est in self-help restored, and strengthened both 
mentally and physically, she mobilized her en. 
ergies sufficiently to seek and obtain employment 
During these difhcult months she needed much 
psychological support from her caseworker. She 
retained her job until she was retired at the age 
of 71, a proud beneficiary of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 

A conservative estimate of the saving to the tax 
payer in this situation alone totals approximately 
$7,000. Simple arithmetic indicates that large sums 
of taxpayers’ dollars could be saved by the establish. 
ment of adequate rehabilitative resources. 


Recreation 


‘hee Most recent development in the Peabody plan 
is the recreational aspect. Basically it is a program 
of good mental hygiene. Most of the non-resident 
group have few close relatives and they live alone. 
There are few if any recreational resources in their 
respective localities appropriate to elderly women 
and congenial to their interests. The group program 
serves ‘a double purpose: to meet the social needs 
of the women who profess to be lonely and to 
utilize the dynamics of group therapy to further the 
objectives towards good social adjustment. 

A group setting is a fertile medium in which 
the application of the principles of good mental 
hygiene can take root and yield the psychological 
vitamins necessary to prevent, retard or arrest many 
negative aspects of aging. As most of these women 
will one day be living under the same roof and 
sharing the congregate life of the home, an excel 
lent educative channel is herein provided by which 
to prepare them for the kind of life they probabl} 

(Continued on page 237) 
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Many state legislatures have been considering suggestions for broadcasting or 
televising legislative sessions or committee hearings and also for tape-recording 
to preserve a record of legislative proceedings. Various assemblies already have 
made use of one or more of the mechanical means involved; in others, legis- 
lators have questioned whether they should be adopted. In this article William 
L. Day of the staff of the Illinois Legislative Council, which recently completed 
a study of state action in this field, writes of the extent of current practice in it 
and of some of the “pros” and “cons,” of valued uses and limiting factors, that 
have been advanced in discussion of it. 


Legislative Broadcasting and Recording 


By W1LuiAM L. Day 


ADIO AND television are beginning to offer 
themselves as new ways to bring the high- 
lights of legislative activity to the public, 

while tape-recording techniques now make it pos- 
sible at verbatim 
record of legislative proceedings and debate for 


reasonable cost to preserve a 


future reference. 

On the one hand, these developments seem to 
represent an opportunity to familiarize more peo- 
ple with the workings of the state legislature; yet 
the average legislator may hold back because he is 
uncertain as to what impact they will have on the 
legislative process or how they are likely to affect 
him personally. 

The question of whether to permit broadcasting 
of important committee hearings came before the 
Illinois Legislature in 1951 when Station WTAX, 
Springfield, sought permission to make tape-record- 
ings for later broadcasts. Such hearings and, indeed, 
most committee sessions are normally open to the 
public. Permission was refused by the Senate; in 
the House the Speaker ruled it was a question for 
individual committee decision. One committee gave 
permission, and a session was recorded and broad- 
cast. Another committee refused permission. After 
sine die adjournment, the Speaker formally asked 
the Legislative Council to see what the other state 
legislatu were doing, and also to look into the 
desirability of sound-recording the proceedings. A 
research report resulted, Legislative Broadcasting 
ind Recording, based largely on questionnaire re- 
plies from all except two of the forty-eight states. 

The report showed that, except for special events, 
such as the message of a Governor, few state legis- 
latures have “gone on the air” regularly. In Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, and Virginia, however, parts of the 
proceedings have been broadcast from time to time, 
usually from  tape-recordings, and in Oklahoma 
parts of the 1951 session were televised. In Wis- 
consin committee hearings occasionally have been 
recorded and later broadcast by the University of 
Wisconsin radio station. 


As for official recording of debates and proceed- 
ings, the Tennessee Legislature and the West Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates have used sound-recording 
for this purpose, and in Connecticut, Maine, New 
York, North Dakota and Pennsylvania a steno- 
graphic record is kept—published, however, only in 
the cases of Maine and Pennsylvania. Sound-record- 
ing is used in Maine and in the Pennsylvania House 
to supplement shorthand notes. In Michigan, a 
legislator’s remarks are entered in the official record 
on his request; stenographers and sound-recorders 
jointly take them down. 

In a few states, hearing of appropriations com- 
mittees have been recorded from time to time—an 
experiment “enthusiastically received” by members 
of the House appropriations committee in Minne- 
sota, according to word from that state. Sound- 
recorders also have been used in committee meet- 
ings of the Kansas Legislative Council and in ses- 
sions of interim committees in Michigan and 
Nevada’s Legislative Counsel Bureau. 


Lue CURRENT interest of some radio stations in 
broadcasting legislative sessions may be said to stem 
largely from the development of inexpensive, port- 
able sound-recording devices. These make possible a 
new kind of news broadcast—not simply the reading 
of a news account of an event, nor the live broad- 
cast of the whole event, but a dramatization com- 
bining narration by the announcer with excerpts 
from the tape-recording. 

Where a legislative chamber is already wired for 
sound with microphones conveniently located 
throughout the chamber, a tape can be recorded 
unobtrusively and edited for later broadcasting. 
This involves no special need for re-scheduling 
legislative business, as would probably be the case 
were the proceedings to be put on the air in a “live” 
broadcast at a set hour, nor is there any need for 
interfering with the spontaneity of debate by allot- 
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ting time to speakers on opposing sides of an issue. 
The balancing of opposing viewpoints is done by 
the radio editors, who are able to condense an 
extensive debate and present only the highlights 
to the public. 

This sounds simple. Actually, however, knowl- 
edge that their remarks will be “edited” may cause 
concern on the part of legislators, and editorial! 
costs may lead local radio stations to hesitate to 
attempt many such presentations. Legislators won- 
der if the editing will be fair—or whether gram- 
matical errors, or words spoken in the heat of de- 
bate and later regretted, will be played up for 
effect. There frequently is concern lest remarks be 
taken out of context and misinterpreted. 

Edward R. Murrow of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, protesting the exclusion of radio, tele- 
vision and newsreels from the sessions of the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the national 
House of Representatives in 1949, said: “I have 
yet to hear of a man who claimed that his own 
voice misquoted him,” and this is perhaps just the 
difhculty—when a newspaper account of remarks 
seems biased, one can explain he was misquoted, 
misunderstood, or quoted incompletely, but it is 
difficult to deny one’s own voice. Yet when listeners 
hear only part of what a voice says they can get a 
faulty impression. 

The answer on the part of radio to this possibility 
is that radio’s presentation of controversial issues 
generally has been fair and that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission expects from stations a 
“balanced presentation of opposing viewpoints,” as 
was said in its 1949 report, Jn the Matter of Edito- 
rializing by Broadcast Licensees. 

In the few states where parts of the proceedings 
have been broadcast in this manner—Arkansas, 
Georgia and Virginia—the presentations are re- 
ported to have won acceptance on the part of 
legislators and a better understanding of legisla 
tive problems on the part of the public. 


Le EDITORIAL problem isn’t present with live 
broadcasts or telecasts of legislative proceedings. 
Instead, there is need for advance planning of the 
session which is to go on the air, to assure that 
significant business will be taken up at the hour in 
question and that time will be divided fairly be 
tween opposing sides. If a really important bill is 
being considered, legislators may object to the kind 
of restraint the division of time imposes on them. 
Moreover, the time-consuming factors in any parlia- 
mentary procedure, such as the practice in some 
states under which legislators explain their votes on 
a roll call, suggests such a live broadcast might ex 
tend beyond the radio time allotted it. And—re 


calling the impatience of radio listeners during the 
polling of state delegations at the national party 
conventions last summer—what would be the audi. 
ence reaction to such a roll call? 

In general, the normal routine of the average 
legislative session doesn’t offer many dramatic 
moments, even for the purposes of a recorded broad. 
cast with the dull moments edited out. Such a fea. 
ture therefore might not be able to compete in 
audience appeal with the other attractions which 
radio and television offer (although television, at 
present, may be less choosy than radio because of 
the high cost of securing TV material). 

It can be argued that in the interest of good gov. 
ernment, an occasional legislative broadcast is the 
sort of feature that radio and television should 
offer. Perhaps so—if legislators are friendly to the 
idea and if the costs are not too high for a program 
of interest only in a single state. It the stations do 
not offer free time, the best solution might be for 
the legislature to buy time on the air, as does the 
provincial parliament of Saskatchewan, Canada, or 
to broadcast over government-owned stations, as the 
Australian and New Zealand parliaments do. 


i. view of the existing obstacles to broadcasting 
proceedings from the floor, initial requests from 
radio stations may be for permission to record or 
broadcast important committee hearings. If the 
parent chamber leaves it to the discretion of each 
committee to permit broadcasting, a much smaller 
group can be consulted, and it is easier to schedule 
the meeting for the convenience of all concerned. 
On the other hand, if it is an investigating commit- 
tee whose sessions are to be broadcast—and such a 
committee session is probably going to offer more 
dramatic news values than almost any other part 
of the legislative process—whether or not to permit 
a broadcast may arouse controversy. 

For example, it is contended that witnesses sum- 
moned before such a committee may be placed un- 
der an unusual hazard if their remarks are broad- 
cast or their persons televised (see Allen T. Klots, 
‘Trial by Television,” in Harper's Magazine, Oct. 
1951, for criticism of the telecasting of the Kefau 
ver committee’s crime inquiry hearings), and that 
allowing the broadcasting or telecasting is not con- 
ducive to a fair investigation. Yet, once such an in 
quiry is open to the public and the fourth estate, 
is there justification for barring the “fifth estate” 
of radio and television? Or is a different principle 
involved? 

California at least forbade broadcasting or televis- 
ing of sessions of an interim crime investigating 
committee created in 1951 (see Calif. Stat., 1951,-ch 

(Concluded on page 238) 
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The highways which increasingly link our states together require more and more 

interstate cooperation these days to solve road problems. This article describes 

the inception and progress to date of an auspicious program for that purpose 

among the eleven western states. Mrs. Hansen, who tells us of it, is a member of 

the Washington House of Representatives, Chairman of that state’s Legislative 

Joint Fact-Finding Committee on Highways, Streets and Bridges, and Chairman 
of the Western Interstate Committee on Highway Policy Problems. 


Cooperation for Western Highways 


By JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


IGHWAYS ARE an important segment of gov- 

ernmental activity, and nowhere more so 

than in the West. Here rapid community 
and industrial expansion often have out-paced the 
slower-moving establishment of society’s more per- 
manent fixtures. The resultant gap compounds the 
already complex problems of providing adequate 
public services. Since 1949, however, a significant 
program among the eleven western states has been 
inaugurated which amply demonstrates the value of 
regional cooperation as a sound approach to such 
problems. 

At the Western Regional Conference of the 
Counci! of State Governments held in Portland, 
Oregon, in October, 1949, a panel was devoted to 
highway-problem discussion. So challenging were 
the subjects and so many the unanswered questions 
that the members determined to establish a group 
ol people from the various western states to meet 
at intervals and discuss the many highway problems 
which confront the states individually and the re- 
gion as a whole. Following the adoption by the con- 
ference of a to that end, the Western 
Interstate Committee on Highway Policy Problems 


resolution 


was created. 

The committee was charged with a_ threefold 
function. It was to act as a clearinghouse agency. 
In highway matters, as in many other areas, the lack 
of systematic interchange of information on state 
legislation and administrative regulation among the 
states concerned had been recognized for a long 
time. Too often valuable experience in one state 
reached other jurisdictions, if at all, by chance or 
incompletely. The western states were quick to 
seize upon the opportunity to establish regular pro- 
cedures for adequate communication. 

The committee was further charged with the 
duty of functioning as a regional coordinating 
agency, in recognition of the need for a common 
meeting ground where cooperative programs could 
be discussed periodically, where they could be 
analyzed and adopted for recommendation to the 
respective state legislatures, and where interstate 
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differences could be resolved and barriers to future 
cooperation removed. 

Finally the committee was designed to act as a 
central research group. The objectives were broad 
and long-range, and the program called for a firm 
basis of factual data. 

Problems of defining proportionate shares of 
highway costs among users and beneficiaries, of es- 
tablishing sound standards for highway construc- 
tion and maintenance, or integrating highways with 
all other available modes of transportation—these 
and many other questions would receive less than 
adequate solutions unless the careful job of fact- 
finding, analysis and testing preceded concrete legis- 
lative and administrative action. 


lm ORGANIZATIONAL mechanics devised to ac- 
complish these broad objectives were not elaborate. 
The committee was not expected to “solve” the 
western highway problem. It was conceived as an 
inter-state legislative catalyst—a small forum in 
which the initial avenues of approach to solution of 
highway problems could be explored, discussed 
from a regional point of view, and subsequently 
presented to the individual participating state legis- 
latures for consideration and, if they wished, action. 
Consistent with this policy, the committee member- 
ship originally was limited to one legislator and the 
chief highway official from each state. At a San 
Francisco meeting of the committee in 1950 one 
more legislator was added to each state’s representa- 
tion. Experience had suggested that this would 
facilitate the committee’s presentation of recom- 
mendations to the legislatures. Legislators serving 
on the committee have been appointed by the chair- 
men of the several state commissions on interstate 
cooperation. 

To insure concerted and intensive study of the 
various problems involved, and to minimize as well 
as equalize the work-load of individual committee 
members, sub-committees have been appointed from 
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time to time. Initially, the committee chairman ap- 
pointed these smaller groups to handle the subjects 
of research, highway reciprocity, and sizes and 
weights of motor vehicles. Recently, additional sub- 
committees on highway safety and financial respon- 
sibility laws and their administration have been cre- 
ated. These groups meet independently throughout 
the year and they submit reports and recommenda- 
tions at the meetings of the full committee. The 
committee chairman coordinates these activities and 
integrates them with the cooperational programs of 
the Council of State Governments. 

Such, then, were the objectives of the committee 
and such is the plan of organization designed to 
meet them. Although developments since its incep- 
tion have extended its dimensions, the committee’s 
accomplishments to date give assurance that we are 
moving in the right direction. 


| ITS capacity as a regional clearinghouse, the 
committee arranged with the western regional 
office of the Council of State Governments to es- 
tablish an exchange service for highway and motor 
vehicle bills proposed or introduced in the legisla- 
tures of the eleven western states. During the first 
biennium more than bills were sent to the 
Council’s San Francisco office, then were mimeo- 
graped and distributed to all of the pertinent high- 
way committees, agencies, and officials in the region. 
Distribution of other general highway saaterial has 
been undertaken from time to time. 

Functioning as a coordinating agency, the com- 
mittee enjoyed signal success in many of the states 
in submitting a ten-point action program to the 
various commissions on interstate cooperation. 
These commissions were able to carry through on a 
majority of the proposals during the legislative ses- 
sions in 1951. Among the major items in this pro- 
gram were the following: 

1. Adoption of statutes providing that courts be 
given discretionary power to suspend licenses of 
first-offender drunken drivers for periods up to one 
year, and to provide mandatory suspension of li 
censes of second offenders. 

2. Legislation providing that traffic violators un- 
der 18 be tried in regular traffic courts rather than 
juvenile courts. 

3. Legislation requiring that records of convic 
tions of major traffic violators be forwarded to their 
states of origin. 

4. Adoption by every state of highway markings 
conforming to one of the alternatives in the Manual 
of Uniform Traffic Control Devices sponsored by 
the American Association of State Highway Officials. 

5. Legislation insuring the protection of state 
highways from subsequent encroachment by the 
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exercise of appropriate state powers, including the 
right of limitation of access to such highways. 

6. Adoption of standard sizes and weights as 
recommended by the Western Association of State 
Highway Officials and refusal to increase sizes and 
weights until studies now under way are completed, 

A further extension of the responsibility of the 
committee for coordination has been undertaken 
through creation recently of sub-committees on 
highway safety and financial responsibility laws and 
their administration. The highway safety group will 
hope to provide coordinating machinery to bring 
about a positive program designed to check the con. 
trollable factors which make our highways so dan- 
gerous. The sub-committee on financial responsibil- 
ity has been set up to make recommendations as to 
specific statutory amendments necessary to obtain 
complete reciprocity in matters touching on finan- 
cial responsibility, and to make suggestions for 
expediting the administration of these laws. 


| r is IN the area of research that the Western Inter. 
state Committee has done its most far-reaching 
work to date. A policy statement of the research 
sub-committee, prescribing the broad range of its 
action, outlined its duties to: 

1. Consider needed areas of research bearing upon 
the economically healthy development of transpor- 
tation systems and facilities in the eleven western 
states, with particular reference to highway trans- 
port. 

2. Secure information and recommendations on 
specific items of study of regional value and inter- 
est, as a basis for recommendations for action to the 
Western Interstate Committee. 

3. Devise means for stimulating and fostering re- 
search development of regional significance, whether 
conducted as regional activity or by state or national 
agencies. . 

j. Suggest a general policy concerning appropri- 
ateness of research activities and of regional support 
for them. 

Because of the nature of the projects commenced 
in these directions, none has come to fruition as 
yet. The benefits that may accrue to our efforts can 
now only be conjectured, but all the avenues ex- 
plored hold promise of substantial forward strides. 

Notable among achievements in research has been 
the active participation of the committee in a test 
road being prepared in Idaho—the result of desire 
in the western states for a bituminous test road that 
would complement the findings of a similar project 
conducted in Maryland by eastern states. Since al- 
most 80 per cent of all western highways are of 
bituminous characteristics, the advisability of using 
this material was apparent. The committee is proud 
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that it was largely through its initial promotion 
that the project developed beyond the wishing 
stage. Formally inaugurated by the Western Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, and having the ac- 
tive cooperation of numerous other interested high- 
way groups and agencies, the test-recording pro- 
gram is to be in full operation in October this year. 
Administration of the project, construction of the 
road, planning and conduct of the test, and analysis 
of the results have been assigned to the Highway 
Research Board, Washington, D. C. 

No one contemplates that the experiment will 
provide all the answers to the various problems in- 
volved, but invaluable guides for future planning 
certainly will result from these extensive studies. 
Specifically, much needed information is expected 
relative to the establishment of future highway- 
construction standards and maintenance techniques 
applicable to the peculiar conditions of western 
topography, climate and available building materi- 
als. And it is hoped that information stemming 
from the test project may illuminate the controver- 
sial theories of cost allocation among highway users. 


—_— major aspect of research has centered 
around the committee’s cooperation with the Insti- 
tute of Transportation and Trafic Engineering of 
the University of California. The Institute was re- 
quested to prepare a prospectus outlining the status 
of research pertaining to highway finance, with spe- 
cial reference to the problem of allocating highway 
cost responsibilities, suggesting studies which might 
be undertaken to accelerate the accumulation of in- 
formation, and to induce the development of prac- 
tical analytical procedures for clarifying the issues 
involved. The need for such a comprehensive attack 
on highway financing problems is apparent in the 
following passage of the Institute’s prospectus: 

“In every state, more money is urgently needed 
to pay for the increasing costs of construction, main- 
tenance, and operations incurred for all classes of 
highways and streets. The critical highway defi- 
ciencies for the Eleven Western States totaled $6,- 
000,000,000 in 1949. Highway maintenance since 
World War II has exceeded $100,000,000 per year 
in the Eleven Western States. The phenomenal 
growth and expansion of highway traffic in all of 
the states and the inflated highway costs have made 
highway finance the most critical and challenging 
problem which faces the state governments of all 
the western states. 

“Highway deficiencies are increasing, even with 
the expanded rate of highway construction. Main- 
tenance costs are rising. The present highway in- 
come for each of the Eleven Western States is far 
from adequate to pay for the annual maintenance 


and operations expense and to correct the critical 
deficiencies even if the correction . . . is extended 
over 20 or 25 years.” 

The Institute outlined a threefold research plan. 
First there should be individual state research in 
the direction of highway-needs studies, highway-use 
studies, financial studies, and analyses of overload- 
ing and accidents. Until the resulting data are ac- 
quired in each state, all dependent studies and sub- 
sequent regional planning must be delayed. 

Great value in having the several states partici- 
pate in national and regional studies was stressed. 
The range of these projects is extensive. Much work 
has been done and much more is required in ex- 
panded studies of trucking volumes, weights, road 
damage, and maintenance costs. 

Finally, the Institute recommended that the com- 
mittee should serve as a continuing agency to co- 
ordinate the policy of the eleven western states in 
highway economics, finance and planning. Close co- 
operation with other regional groups, such as the 
Western Association of State Highway Officials, the 
United States Bureau of Roads and private or- 
ganizations, in selecting technical research commit- 
tees to aid in coordinating research in specific high- 
way problems, was suggested. 

Ata meeting of the committee at Phoenix in April, 
1952, the Institute submitted a further prospectus 
of suggestions on research activities for 1952-53. A 
two-point program was outlined: first to undertake 
an inventory and, appraisal of existing information 
and methods of data collection in the several west- 
ern states; secondly to collect those kinds of data 
which at present are known to be lacking. In his 
consistent spirit of cooperation and assistance, Har- 
mer Davis, Director of the Institute, offered its facil- 
ities and staff to prepare a report summarizing and 
appraising existing information in the western 
states relating to highway finance. The committee 
has gratefully accepted this generous offer on the 
part of the Institute and the State of California. 
These studies will advance the committee’s work by 
many months. 

This is not a specific “project” in the usual sense 
of the term. For it is the committee’s conviction 
that such projects scarcely can be fruitful until ra- 
tional general criteria for highway financing, based 
on a backlog of appropriate data and statistics, have 
replaced expediency and conjecture. The answers to 
our problems, if they are to be more scientifically 
determined than previously, demand persistent and 
continuing assembling and interpretation of basic 
data from the states. Through the western office 
of the Council of State Governments, requests for 
cooperation in this fact-finding operation have gone 
out to the entire region. This is not a spectacular 
program, but we believe it represents a fundamen- 

(Concluded on page 236) 





























Simplifying Voter Registration 


An Analysis of Kentucky’s Improved 


Registration and Purgation Laws 


By ARTHUR Y. LLoyp, Director 


and 


CHARLES WHEELER, Research Analyst, 
Kentucky Legislative Research Commission 


HIs Is A crucial election year. The participa- 

tion of a majority of citizens in local, state 

and national elections is essential to the con- 
tinuance of American democratic principles. Yet, 
the voters in many states are handicapped by obso- 
lete and cumbersome election laws, particularly 
those pertaining to registration and purgation. 

Registration of voters prior to elections is one 
means used to assure that none but qualified voters 
will cast ballots. Thirty-one states now have perma- 
nent registration laws of state-wide applicability. 

Kentucky has had state-wide permanent registra- 
tion since 1936. In effect, the state has two statutes, 
since a different and stricter set of procedures ap- 
plies in Louisville, the state’s largest city, than that 
for the rest of the state. Only six other states in the 
southern region have permanent registration on a 
state-wide basis.! Many require registration only in 
cities, and others retain periodic re-registration. 

Provision for registration of Kentucky voters was 
first made in 1892. This law applied only in cities 
with populations of 3,000 or more. 

An attempt was made in 1922 to provide for 
registration of all voters. This law was held uncon- 
stitutional by the Court of Appeals in Perkins v. 
Lucas, 197 Ky. 1, 246 S.W. 150. The act provided 
only one day, sixty days before the general election, 
for registration of persons who had otherwise be- 
come eligible to vote. The court held this section 
invalid as a restriction of the “free and equal ele« 
tions” guaranteed in article 6 of the state consti 
tution. 

In 1930 a registration law, following closely the 
provisions of a model law drafted by the National 
Municipal League, was enacted to apply only to the 
City of Louisville. In 1936 a general registration 
law was passed, which applied in all other parts of 
the state. The legislature in 1938 enacted the law 
setting up a procedure for purgation of registration 
rolls to remove the names of those incorrectly regis- 
tered. 

With minor amendments, the 1930 registration 





1Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 
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law for the City of Louisville, the 1936 registration 
statute applying to registration elsewhere in the 
state, and the 1938 purgation law were still in force 
in 1950. In this twelve-year period a certain weak- 
ness in the registration-and-purgation code had be. 
come apparent. 

Leaders of both major political parties had ex. 
pressed concern over the large numbers of names 
appearing on the rolls illegally. Responsible esti- 
mates indicated that more than 300,000 names were 
Many had 
purged their registration rolls and still carried the 


incorrectly registered. counties never 
names of numerous persons who had died or moved 
from the precinct. Many believed, too, that certain 
features of the registration law made it costly and 
difhcult to administer. 

One of the first acts of Governor Lawrence W. 
Wetherby when he assumed his duties late in 1950 
was to ask the Legislative Research Commission to 
undertake a study of the registration and purgation 
laws of the Commonwealth. He requested that the 
commission, upon the basis of its research, “draft 
the best possible code of election, registration and 
purgation law so that the rights of all voters may 
be fully guaranteed.” 

The Legislative Research Commission approved 
the project as requested by the Governor. An Ad 
Committee Registration and 
Purgation was appointed to study the factual data 


visory Citizens on 
compiled by the research staff and to make recom- 
mendations for changes in the present law. 
Senator Chairman of the Commis 
sion, appointed Dr. Gladys M. Kammerer, Profes- 
sor of Political Science at the University of Ken: 
tucky, to head the advisory committee. Dr. Kam- 
merer had had extensive experience as a member 
of the Fayette County Registration and Purgation 
soard. Also appointed to the committee were 
George J. Kaufmann, Campbell County Court 
Clerk; Carey Graham, Franklin County Court 
Clerk; Judge S. R. Cheek of Boyle County Court; 
and Harris Coleman, Louisville attorney who had 


Louis Cox, 


been active in the drafting of the registration law |! 


for Louisville as well as the state-wide statute. 
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Simplifying Voter Registration 


The Advisory Citizens Committee gave careful 
study and consideration to the Model Registration 
Law prepared by Dr. Joseph Harris and approved 
by the National Municipal League in 1927. The 
committee compared the Kentucky law with the 
model law and with the statutes of six states—Calli- 
fornia, Colorado, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey and Oregon—generally recognized as having 
effective registration procedures. 

The extent to which the Kentucky law followed 
the model code impressed the citizens committee. 
They agreed that the statute relating to registra- 
tion and purgation in Louisville should remain un- 
changed, except for a few minor proc edural amend- 
ments recommended by those administering the 


law. 


;* resemblance of the Kentucky law to the 
model code is pat ticularly apparent in the following 
major provisions: 

Application of Registration Laws. The model law 
recommends that registration be required for the 
entire state, both rural and urban areas. This pro- 
cedure is followed in Kentucky and by each of the 
six other states studied. 

A number of states exempt rural sections from 
registration requirements on the assumption that 
vote frauds are more likely to occur in urban areas. 
Experience has shown, however, that some of the 
worst election law violations occasionally have oc- 
curred in rural areas. The danger is sufhcient to 
justify a simple, workable registration system in 
both rural and urban areas. 

Frequency of Registration. Under the Kentucky 
law, registration is permanent—which means that 
the registration of any voter is continued so long as 
he resides at the registered address. This provision 
follows the model law and is in agreement with the 
legislation in the other six states studied. 

Systems which call for reregistration every two to 
four years still require some purgation procedure to 
keep the rolls correct. The state, consequently, is 
confronted with the expense of both purgation ma- 
chinery and costly reregistration. 

Administration of Registration. The model law 
requires centralization of the administration of 
registration in a single office. The county clerk 1s 
the responsible official in Kentucky, California, 
Colorado and Oregon. Massachusetts had a Board 
of Registrars for towns and a Board of Election 
Commissioners in cities. In Michigan the clerk of 
the city, village or township handles registration. 
In New Jersey the Superintendent of Elections in 
counties of the first class and the Secretary of the 
County Board in others serves as Commissioner of 
Registration. 
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Kentucky also follows the model law in having 
a special office in charge of registration in Louis- 
ville—the Board of Registration Commissioners. It 
consists of one commissioner appointed by the 
mayor from each of the two major political parties 
and, as a third member, the mayor, who casts the 
deciding vote in case of a disagreement. 

Procedure of Registration. Under the Kentucky 
law, registration is conducted throughout the year, 
except for a period of fifty-nine days prior to and 
ten days after any primary or general election. Reg- 
istration may be made only upon the personal ap- 
plication of the elector, except for absentee voters 
of certain classes. Registration is conducted at a 
central registration office of the city or county. 

The law for Louisville authorizes registration at 
branch offices. As will be described later, the 1952 
act extended this provision to the remainder of the 
state. 

Those Kentucky code provisions are in close ac- 
cord with the model law. The laws of other states 
show considerable variation. For example, the pe- 
riod during which the registration books are closed 
prior to an election ranges from fifty-three days in 
California to only fifteen in Colorado. 

Absentee Registration. The model law does not 
include a provision for absentee registration. The 
Kentucky statute is more liberal in that persons in 
the Armed Forces and federal employees and their 
wives living abroad may be registered without ap- 
pearing in person. California, Colorado, Michigan 
and Oregon allow registration by mail when the 
books are open. 

Transfer of Registration. Both the Kentucky law 
and the model code provide that any voter who 
lives within the city or county will be permitted to 
transfer his registration to his new precinct by 
mail. Specific provision for transfer also is made in 
the California, Colorado, Oregon, New Jersey and 
Michigan laws. 

Correction of Registration. The model law rec- 
ommends that the registration rolls be corrected 
through use of vital statistics reports, house-to- 
house canvasses, cancellation for failure to vote 
within a specified period, and other reliable infor- 
mation, such as city directories, post office records 
of removals, and reports of changes of service by 
utility companies. Kentucky officers may use each of 
these methods under present statutes. This state 
seems to be unique also in that the law creates 
county registration and purgation boards charged 
with the duty of purging the rolls. 


hen FOREGOING summary is sufficient to illustrate 
that Kentucky already had most of what are con- 
sidered essentials of an effective registration system. 
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The advisory committee, however, explored a num- 
ber of apparent weaknesses in the statute as re- 
vealed in its administration. Governor Wetherby 
adopted their recommendations as part of his legis- 
lative program. They were placed before the Gen- 
eral Assembly as House Bills 95, 96, 97 and 98. All 
four measures received the legislature’s overwhelm- 
ing approval. 

Excessive Cost and Inefficiency of the Notice Pro- 
cedure. The law until this year made mandatory 
the use of process-servers, as in court proceedings, 
to inform registrants of impending purgation. This 
procedure ordinarily cost 20 cents per name. In 
reality that system was very inefficient, since the 
process-server had to post the notice at the door of 
the address from which the voter was registered. 
The notice could not follow the voter unless the 
present occupants of the house knew his changed 
address and took the trouble to notify him. 

The 1952 law permits notice by ordinary, first 
class mail. The probability of the voter actually re- 
ceiving it is greatly enhanced, and at a much re- 
duced cost. 

The law was also amended to permit county pur- 
gation boards to challenge the registration of per- 
sons who have not voted within a two-year period. 
Previously, only the Louisville board had this 
power. 

The Louisville law requirement that utility com- 
panies report changes or discontinuance of service 
for its patrons also was extended to the rest of the 
state. These reports must be made each month to 
the county court clerk in the counties and to the 
Board of Registration Commissioners in Louisville. 

Conflicting Time Schedules. Two statutes, side by 
side, stipulated different times when the county 
registration and purgation boards could meet. One 
section stated that the boards could not meet tor 
more than fifteen days before any primary nor more 
than fifteen days before any general election. The 
other section limited the boards to a maximum of 
ten days of meetings beginning on the thirtieth day 
before a primary or general election. 

The effect of these sections was to require that 
almost all purgation be done after the books were 
closed prior to an election. This procedure was 
unfortunate in that persons purged had no oppor- 

anity to re-register in the correct precinct and be 
eligible to vote in the following election. 

Under the new law, in counties not containing a 
city of the first class, the board may meet for not 
more than thirty-two days each year: five days after 
the closing of the books prior to the primary, five 
days after the closing of the books prior to the gen- 

eral election, twenty days at any time the books are 
open, and two days after the primary to act upon 
purgation recommendations made by precinct elec- 
tion officers at the primary. Members are paid on 
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a per diem basis. 
changed in that the county board in a county con. 
taining a city of the first class draws a fixed salary 
and may meet at any time. However, it must con. 
clude its work at least twenty days before an 
election. 

Cumbersome Precinct Organization. The old law 
granted to any candidate before a primary or to any 
party executive committee before a general election 
the right to demand purgation in a particular pre. 
cinct; the county board then was to appoint two 
precinct purgation officers, one from each party, 
who would meet in the precinct, hold hearings and 
cancel registrations. 

If there is logical reason for precinct purgation 
boards it is dificult to perceive. The county board 
is empowered to appoint canvassers, make investi- 
gations and take all action necessary to accomplish 
purgation in any particular precinct. The provision 
for precinct purgation officers accordingly was omit. 
ted from the new law. 

Confusion of Responsibility. The law in force 
from 1938 to 1952 placed purgation responsibility 
in four different sets of county officers: the board 
of registration and court 
clerk, the county judge and the board of election 
commissioners. The first board was empowered to 
remove names of voters who, since their registra- 
tion, had died, moved or otherwise become disquali- 
fied to vote. The county court clerk was given au- 
thority to cancel the registration of deceased persons 


purgation, the county 


as well as those adjudged insane or convicted of a 
felony. The county judge could, on the application 
of any voter, hold a hearing and purge the names 
of persons challenged. The 
missioners met to pass on purgation recommenda- 
tions made by precinct election officers at the pri- 
mary. The result of this division of authority was 
that, in most counties, effective purgation never was 
accomplished. In contrast, the law applying in 
Louisville lodged all purgation responsibility with 
the Board of Registration Commissioners. 

The 1952 enactment centralizes all purgation re: 
sponsibility in the county board of registration and 
purgation. The county court clerk is designated as 
secretary to the board, and provision is made for his 
compensation. 

Need for Additional Registration Places. 
the old law county boards, in counties not contain- 
ing a city of the had no authority to 
establish additional registration places, except for 
cities of the third class which were not county seats. 
Those drafting the Kentucky legislation for intro 
duction in 1952 felt that registration should be 
made as convenient and easy as possible in order to 
increase political participation. 

The new statute provides that the county board 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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Legislative Research in the States 


EGISLATURES continually are confronted with 
problems which call for reliable information 
on a wide and expanding variety of subjects. 

Increasingly, therefore, they are providing their 
members with agencies to furnish them the services 
they require in order to legislate soundly. 

Such agencies have progressed far and increased 
greatly in number since Wisconsin established its 
Legislative Reference Library at the turn of the 
century and Kansas its Legislative Council in 1933. 
Primarily for the purpose of providing members of 
the legislatures with factual data on major prob- 
lems, twenty-nine states now have legislative coun- 
cils or council-type agencies. In addition to author- 
izing studies by permanent agencies of this nature, 
many legislatures, moreover, establish temporary, 
interim study committees and commissions from 
time to time to investigate particular problems. 

The following account, with its tables, summa- 
rizes study authorizations of the 1951 legislative ses- 
sions. It will give some impression of the extent to 
which the states now provide for research and the 
amounts appropriated by the legislatures for this 
purpose. Actually, the total activity and expendi- 
ture involved are larger than indicated here, for 
not all the day-to-day research and service by coun- 
cil-type agencies is covered; nor does it consider the 
fact-finding for individual legislators performed by 
other legislative service agencies. 

Forty-six states had legislative sessions in 1951, all 
excepting Mississippi and Virginia. Forty-four legis- 
latures met in regular and eighteen in special ses- 
sions. Table I shows, state-by-state: 1) the numbers 
of interim study committees and commissions cre- 
ated by the legislatures to study specific subjects— 
302 all told; 2) the amounts appropriated to them— 
a total of $3,501,300 in all states; 3) the numbers of 
studies assigned by legislatures to permanent legis- 
lative research agencies—a total of 135; 4) appro- 
priations to those permanent agencies—$2,849,739 
in all; and 5) total amounts appropriated by the 
states for interim legislative research—a grand total 
of $6,351,039. 

The tabulation covers only those projects as- 
signed by the legislatures. It does not necessarily 
reflect, in the case of legislative councils, for exam- 
ple, the extent of their biennial research programs, 
since many councils have authority to undertake re- 
search projects on their own initiative, and do so to 
varying extents. 

To illustrate, although the Oklahoma State Leg- 
islative Council was given only one formal assign- 
ment by the legislature, it now has under considera- 
tion about fifty proposals. Of twenty-six subjects 


now before the Kansas Legislative Council, nine 
were assigned by the legislature. Of thirteen under- 
taken by the Minnesota Legislative Research Com- 
mittee, the legislature assigned four. The Illinois 
Legislative Council, which received no formal as- 
signments from the legislature, has undertaken 
more than thirty research projects on its own initia- 
tive within the past year. 

On the other hand, in some states the projects 
legislatively assigned represent the bulk of the agen- 
cy’s research programs for the biennium. This is 
usually the case in Pennsylvania and Virginia, al- 
though those agencies also may undertake addi- 
tional projects. 


|) the 1951 legislative sessions, the 302 sepa- 
rate study committees and commissions were cre- 
ated in thirty-five states. In addition to the amounts 
specifically appropriated, totalling $3,501,300, many 
committees which show no appropriation on the 
table actually received reimbursement for their ex- 
penses, and in some cases committee members were 
granted per diem amounts. Thus in Michigan of 
forty-one committees created, only nine received 
amounts specifically defined; the other thirty-two 
were allowed expenses out of other Senate and 
House funds. 

Largest expenditures for interim investigations of 
this type were in the states of New York, $854,000 
for the 1951-52 fiscal year, not including $256,- 
548.71 reappropriated from unexpended funds to 
committees continued from preceding sessions; Cali- 
fornia, $840,500 for the biennium; Illinois, $292,500 
for the biennium; and Minnesota, $241,500 for the 
biennium. Six states account for 191 of the 302 
committees created: California, fifty-nine; Michi- 
gan, forty-one; Massachusetts, thirty-seven; New 
York, twenty-eight; Illinois, fifteen; and Minnesota, 
eleven. 

Fifteen committees and commissions received ap- 
propriations of $50,000 or more, as shown on Table 
2. Another twenty-eight received appropriations of 
between $25,000 and $50,000. Sixteen of these were 
in the group created by the New York legislature; 
three were in California. Appropriations in four 
states to commissions charged with recodification or 
compilation and publication of state statutes to- 
talled $425,000: Rhode Island, $150,000; Utah and 
Washington, $100,000 each; and Delaware, $75,000. 

Thus some 15 per cent of the total of 302 interim 
committees and commissions account for 65 per 
cent of the total amount appropriated during the 














' Table No. 1 
INTERIM RESEARCH ASSIGNMENTS AND APPROPRIATIONS OF THE 1951 
LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS 


Shae Appropria- ; ae Potal Ap- 
No. of Special tions to Spe- No. of Studies propriations lotal 
Interim Study _ cial Interim Assigned to to Legisla- Amount — 
Committees and Committees Legislative tive Coun- for Stat 
Commissions and Councils, etc. ils, ete. for Interim Mir 
: or State a ___ Created Commissions _ (a) . 1951-1953 Research [llir 
Alabama........ ; 9 $ 50,000 1 $ 86,500 $ 136,500 Nev 
Arizona. . none none 3 95,000 95,000 Cal: 
Arkansas. none none 4 106,200 106,200 Nev 
California. 59 840,500 , 840,500 | Ma 
Colorado... 7 2,500 2,500 Ala 
Connecticut . 2 none 11 42,750 42,750 
Delaware. 2 75,000 75,000 Cal 
Florida. . 6 24,700 l 102,500 127,200 Cal 
Georgia l none none Ili 
Idaho. . 4 5,000 5,000 Ind 
Illinois. 15 292,500 none 105,040 397,540 
Indiana. 9 80,000 (b) 85.750 165,750 Ma 
lowa. 1 10,000 10,000 Ne' 
Kansas. . none none 9 168,975 168,975 Oh 
Kentucky none none none 166,000(c 166,000 Ut 
Louisiana. 2 none none 
Maine.. 2 none 12 88,748 88,748 | 
Maryland. 7 50,000 5 80,000 130.000 : 
Massachusetts 37 153,000 153.000 
Michigan... 41 61,500 61,500 
Minnesota. 11 241,500 4 106,800 348.300 
Mississippi (d) 19! 
Missouri... .. 2 15,000 none 285.000 300.000 "4 
Montana 1 25,000 25,000 ™ 
Nebraska. none none 75,885 75.885 eat 
Nevada.. none none 5 39,041 39.04] “ 
New Hampshire none none 5 5,000 5.000 Ni 
New Jersey.... 4 30,000 30,000 oh 
New Mexico... | 25,000 none 50.000 75.000 tw 
New York.. 28 854,000 854.000 19) 
North Carolina 1 none none = 
North Dakota. . none none 6 40,000 10.000 19 
Ohio..... 1 50,000 2 100,000 150.000 sta 
Oklahoma. 3 none ] 100,000 100,000 
Oregon... 9 84,500 84,500 
Pennsylvania none none 13 300,000 300.000 
Rhode Island. 9 186,000 186,000 S 
South Carolina 1 none none 3,150 93,150 pe 
South Dakota. . none none none 25,000 25.000 pl 
Tennessee. . 3 15,000 ; 15,000 pr 
Texas. . 5 10,500 4 129,000 139,500 
Utah. 3 180,000 16 40.000 220.000 “ 
Vermont. 9 22,100 22.100 3 
Virginia (d) 35,400(c) 35,400 - 
Washington. 5 103,000 6 100.000 203.000 G 
West Virginia 1 15,000 40.000(e) 55,000 =F 
Wisconsin. . . l none 14 133.000 133.000 cil 
Wyoming. none none 4 25,000 25,000 sp 
302 $3,501,300 135 $2,849,739 $6,351,039 co 
(a) Includes permanent legislative agencies, similar in some Commission and the Virginia Advisory Legislative Coun- 
respects to legislative councils; in Arizona, the Special cil are for the 1952-54 biennium. All other appropriations sp 
Legislative Committee on State Operations and in West are for the 1951-53 biennium. pl 
Virginia, the joint research program of the Commission (d) Mississippi and Virginia held no legislative sessions in 1951. pi 
on Interstate Cooperation and the Joint Committee on (e) This amount represents the combined research budgets 
Government and Finance. of the West Virginia Commission on Interstate ( oopera- ' la 
(b) No information. tion and the Joint Committee on Government and Ci 


(c) Appropriations for the Kentucky Legislative Research Finance. 
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Table No. 2 
1951 SPECIAL INTERIM COMMITTEES AND 
( (OMMISSIONS REC EIVING LARGEST APPROPRIATIONS 








State Commission Appropriation 
Minnesota Legislative Interim Commission on Taxation of Iron Ore. eaten . $ 150,000 
Illinois Coal Products Commission . 115,000 
New York Joint Legislative Committee on Reapportionment. 115,000 
California Senate Committee on State and Local Taxation. 100,000 
New York Commission on Coordination of State Activities. 75,000 
Massachusetts Recess Commission on Hypertension. 55,000 
Alabama Committee to Investigate the Administration and Granting of Pardons and 
PI io. 6 insdc8d ie ve bE Rano bce eee ee aes 2 eee 50,000 
California Senate Fact-F inding Committee « on Un-, American Activities. 50,000 
California Joint Committee on Water Problems. . . 50,000 
[llinois Municipal Revenue Commission. rth 50,000 
Indiana Commission on Organization of the Executive and Administrative Branches of 
the State CeOverweGel... ncn cc cece ee scncecs re ere se ee 50,000 
Maryland Commission on Administrative Organization of the State. 50.000 
New York Temporary State Commission on Revision of Civil Service Law. 50,006 
Ohio Subversive Activities Commission. . 50.00 
Utah Public School Survey Commission. 56.900 
$1,060,000 
Total for 28 commissions with Seeergnein of $25,000-$50,000. 799,000 
Statute Commissions in four states. $25,000 
Total for 47 commissions with appropriations of $25,000 — up. $2,284,000 
1951 sessions to temporary investigating groups. a special survey of the public school system, and 
Many of the temporary committees and commis- this was added to the council’s regular biennial ap- 
sions represented in the tables were created at propriation of $81,200 to arrive at its budget of 


earlier legislative sessions and have been continued 
by each succeeding legislature. This is the case in 
New York, for example, where only four of the 
twenty-eight commissions were newly created by the 
1951 legislature; the others are continuations of 
commissions which date back as far as 1936 and 
1938. California, Massachusetts and several other 
states also follow this practice to some extent. 


S rupiES specifically assigned by the legislatures to 
permanent research agencies numbered 1: Appro- 
priations to them totalled $2,849,739. (The appro- 
priation to the Arizona Special Legislative Commit- 
tee on State Operations and the combined research 
budget of the West Virginia Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation and the Joint Committee on 
Government and Finance are included with the 
appropriations to the twenty-eight legislative coun- 
cils, since these agencies are similar in some re- 
spects to legislative councils and are undertaking 
considerable research programs for the legislatures.) 

In many cases the permanent agencies were given 
special appropriations to handle major research 
projec ts in addition to their regular biennial appro- 
priations; these amounts are included in the tabu- 
lar budget figures. The Arkansas Legislative Coun- 


cil received such an appropriation, of $25,000, for 


$106,200 for the biennium. Similarly, the Texas 
Legislative Council received an added appropria- 
tion of $25,000 for four special studies; the Maine 
Legislative Research Committee received $20,000 
extra for its research schedule; the Kansas Legisla- 
tive Council $15,000 for an institutional survey; 
and the Wisconsin Legislative Council $70,000 for 
three special studies. The amount shown for the 
Missouri Committee on Legislative Research in- 
cludes $95,000 earmarked for the printing of a sup- 
plement to the revised state code. The appropria- 
tion shown for the Oklahoma Legislative Council 
includes $20,000 for its Legislative Audit Com- 
mittee 

In several states where both permanent and spe- 
cially created legislative research agencies operate, 
various methods have been used to coordinate their 
work. In Maine the legislature instructed the Legis- 
lative Research Committee, for example, to co- 
operate with and assist the reorganization commis- 
sion established by that state. The Missouri Com- 
mittee on Legislative Research was directed to con- 
duct research, provide staff and draft legislation for 
the two interim committees created by the 1951 
legislature. The Utah School Building Survey Com- 
mission was directed to report to the Utah Legisla- 
tive Council during the interim. And the Illinois 
Legislative Council has developed a system of mak- 
ing research assistance available on a fee basis to 
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interim committees and commissions requesting it. 

The total appropriated by the states in 1951 for 
interim legislative research was $6,351,039 as com- 
pared with $7,700,000 for 1949. Fewer special legis- 
lative interim committees and commissions were 
created at the 1951 sessions than in 1949, when the 
total number of assignments was reported as 323, as 
compared with the go2 in 1951. Appropriations for 
special interim study committees and commissions 
have decreased sharply—from $5,616,686 in 1949 to 
$3,501,300 in 1951. Thirty-five states reported the 
creation of special interim committees and commis- 
sions in 1949 and the same number in 1951. 


Western Highways 
(Continued from page 229) 


tal, comprehensive attack on the highway financing 
problem. 


ih FINANCING these research activities some valu- 
able lessons have been learned. Experience in my 
own state of Washington has been illuminating. 
After troubled and stormy years of political road 
and highway management, after witnessing failures 
of our first joint fact-finding committee’s recom- 
mendations because of lack of public knowledge, I 
saw the old avenues of the legislative, political ap- 
proach to our highway system must be closed. Re- 
search, and only research, founded upon all the 
facts obtainable, seemed the only method which 
would guarantee enduring answers. 

Out of this conviction stemmed a program of 
citizen participation in Washington designed to de- 
velop a public conscience and concept of the high- 
way transportation system, which is, after all, a 
public utility owned, managed and paid for by the 
people, who are the stockholders. The legislature is 
the board of directors acting for them; the admin- 
istrators are the managers. Together we had to 
understand our utility; together we had to approach 
its problems and then solve them in a spirit of 
mutual cooperativeness. Because every person in 
the state who was interested—and there were hun- 
dreds—could do this and did do it, the industries, 
now accepting their responsibility to their state as 
citizens as well as highway users, offered to pay a 
small fee per vehicle above 4,000 pounds gross 
weight for research. The public, with a five-cent 
contribution, could well be participating also. 

Are there strings? No. One member of another 
state delegation raised his eyebrows at the idea of 
an industry cheerfully paying for the truth. I re- 
plied that I thought in Washington industries had 
learned that the truth was less painful to them in 
the long look than lack of the truth. The Western 
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Research Fund in Washington amounts to $180,009 
per biennium. It is paid to the Motor Vehicle Fund 
at registration time and is spent at the joint dis. 


cretion of the Department of Highways and the | 


Joint Fact-Finding Committee on Highways. 

Everybody participated in the discussion and 
work when we wrote this highway research fee into 
the omnibus bill . . . the C.I.O., the A.F. of L, 
the Teamsters Union, the Logging Congress, State 
Grange, Bus Association, truck associations, A.A.A, 
Good Roads Association, Tax Payers Association, 
Highway Users’ Conference, State Patrol, License 
Department, Department of Highways, Public Sery. 
ice Commission. The doors were not locked but 
stood wide open throughout that legislative work. 
This matter of government business is not secret 
business. In each state, as part of our regular work, 
we must educate all users to their responsibility as 
citizens first and users of a highway second. _ 

As we have moved toward facts and research. 
based legislation in the honest search for justice and 
equity, I am confident thai others will do the same. 
As one example, what could result if the bitter 
struggles of retaliatory reciprocity provisos continue 
unabated among the states? Is it not conceivable 
that Congress could decide suddenly that interstate 
highway transportation could become a_ national 
administrative financial Where, 
then, would be our individual state highway sys- 
tems. Surely a more hopeful alternative is the at: 
tempt to sit together as the eleven sovereign states 
of our western region and work together for order 
and better understanding among ourselves. 

No one expects an immediate answer at the wave 
of a wand. But with the best research possible and 


and obligation? 


with the cooperation of administrators, legislators 
and the public, our public utility, the highways, can 
secure a pattern of legislative programming that 
has durability. The states must do it together, on 
the highest standards of good governmental house- 
keeping, with full public knowledge; with good 
manners, a spirit of mutual cooperation, and in- 
tegrity. All groups and individuals must destroy the 
temptation to convert to personal gain a possible 
temporary advantage. Tomorrow’s highways are too 
heavy to build on the shifting sands of selfishness 
and greed. 

We who work for better highways today should 
correct a common mistake which engineers and 
legislators made in the past when they represented 
highways and bridges to the public as purely ma 
terial avenues of traffic and trade. Let us realize 
that by building a better highway transportation 
system we will strengthen the economic and de. 
fense structure of our state, region and nation; and 
that by serving better communication we can hope 
to bring a little closer humanity’s greatest goals- 
understanding, freedom and peace. 
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Non-Resident Aid 


Non-Resident Aid 


(Continued from page 224) 


will lead in later years. At the same time the case- 
worker is able to observe the women in group ac- 
tion and to help them with problems ofrelationship. 

A portion of the social service office, which 
fortunately is ample in space and centrally located, 
was equipped as a clubroom. All of the furnishings, 
equipment, books and magazines are donations from 
interested friends, volunteers from women’s clubs 
and from the non-residents themselves. The women 
take great pride in helping to turn their clubroom 
into a comfortable and attractive meeting place. 

After the first few meetings they voted upon a 
name, “The Get-Together Club,” and chose as thei 
motto “Friendship is a sheltering tree.” Officers, a 
librarian and appropriate committee chairmen were 
elected. One day a month is reserved for a business 
meeting, at which weekly programs are planned. 
Events are varied; there are guest speakers, games, 
handicraft, art and music projects, card parties, 
exhibits, socials, and outside affairs such as concerts, 
movies, luncheons, sightseeing excursions and visits 
with each other at home. Refreshments are served 
at each meeting, the funds for which are provided 
by one of the community's business and_ profes 
sional women’s clubs. 

Nor is the program devoted purely to self-interest. 
As the women gained in feelings of security, they 
felt impelled to help others less fortunate than 
themselves. Consequently they adopted a children’s 
orthopedic ward in one of the city hospitals. This 
purpose gave impetus to their activities. They 
planned a party for the children, made all the gilts 
and party favors themselves (materials again were 
provided by generous donors) and entertained the 
children with songs and stories. Women who neve 
sewed before made simple articles for the first time 
in their lives. The common purpose in serving 
others strengthened the bond among them, which 
friendships. 

Formal meetings are held weekly, although the 
clubroom is open daily from g a.m. to 5 p.m. for 
visiting with friends, sewing, reading, card playing 
or other purposes. Books and magazines are circu- 
lated and the sewing machine is always available. 
\ member of the staff is on duty for discussion of 
personal problems. Many minor crises are quickly 
ironed out before anxiety turns them into majo1 
catastrophes. Club leadership and handicraft in- 
struction are provided by trained staff. Volunteers, 
under staff direction, also are used, not only for the 
direct help they give but also to widen for non- 
residents the circle of social relationships. 

Attendance is gratifyingly regular. Illness, bad 
weather or rare out-of-town visits are the major rea- 
sons for absence. When employment is no longer 
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possible for women, club activities serve as a 
therapeutic substitute to keep interests externalized, 
minds alert and bodies active through a satisfying 
program. 


Administrative Costs 


‘Tes QUESTION of costs is always of vital concern to 
interested agencies and organizations that make in- 
quiries to the Peabody Home about non-resident 
aid. Salaries for trained staff, the backbone of this 
program, constitute the major expense item. Minor 
outlays will include office and clubroom space and 
supplies, unless these can be obtained from generous 
outside sources. Civic, church, social, business, pro- 
fessional and philanthropic organizations may be 
approached for cooperation in projects benefiting 
older people. The writer has encountered enthusi- 
astic response when such associations have been ap- 
proached. The chief purpose in interpreting the 
value of the program to these people has been to 
awaken citizen awareness to the plight of the aged. 
Their offers to help with funds and volunteers have 
come as a natural concomitant. 

The cost of the non-resident aid program to Pea- 
body Home has consistently been one fourth or less 
of what it would have been to maintain the same 
women in the home. There is a conservative esti- 
mated saving to the Peabody Home of over $50,000, 
exclusive of medical costs, for the current group of 
twenty-five women. The saving to the home on all 
non-residents since inception of the program in 1945 
is approximately double that amount. The program 
is largely preventive, and there is no way of calcu- 
lating medical and other costs of probable break- 
downs had the women been deprived of the kind 
of help given. 

The same ratio of costs is borne out by other 
types of institutions that have embarked upon 
home-care programs. A striking illustration is the 
provision of home nursing care for the chronically 
ill by New York City’s Department of Hospitals. In 
just two hospitals in one borough of the city, there 
was a saving of $750,000 for the first nine months 
of the year; the home care plan as compared with 
hospital service, costs less than 6 per cent and, in ad- 
dition, freed 220 hospital beds for the acutely ill. 


Conclusion 


Arren SEVEN years of operation, Peabody’s non- 
resident aid plan has received wide acceptance as an 
important element in the retardation of senility. 
Five major points have been proved: 

First, a carefully planned program that takes into 
consideration the basic economic and emotional 
needs of the elderly seems to be a potent factor in 
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retarding mental and physical deterioration. 

Second, the aged can be given full security in 
normal community living, thus avoiding premature 
admission into an institution. 

Third, community care is far less expensive than 
institutional service. Costly institutional placement 
should be used only for those who are actually in 
need of the protective services found within insti- 
tutions. 

Fourth, rehabilitation—mental, physical and emo- 
tional—through well-trained and experienced staff 
pays dividends not only in saving countless dollars 
of taxpayers’ money, but also in restoring to the 
older generation the contentment, dignity and 
worth to which they are entitled. 

Fifth, non-resident aid is a flexible, low-cost, 
easily-administered plan, adaptable to any geo- 
graphic locality, readily modified to suit specific 
needs, and as applicable to other types of handi- 
capped persons as it is to the aged. 

As long as there is something to do today and 
tomorrow, old age is still at least a day or more 
away. 


Legislative Recording 
(Continued from page 226) 
go2); in Texas a similar House committee is re- 
ported to have permitted broadcasts of some of its 
proceedings. 


; NOW to the possibility of using tapes to 
make an official record of legislative debates, it can 
be said that this new technique offers a means of 
keeping a unique record of what was said and done 
at much less cost than is involved in preparing 
and printing a volume of debates. There still re- 
mains a question as to whether an audio-record of 
this kind will be useful enough to justify the cost, 
or whether other legislative needs should have 
higher priority. 

As already noted, only seven state legislatures em- 
ploy stenographers or sound-recorders to make a 
verbatim account of proceedings on the floor, and 
of these seven legislatures, only Maine and Penn- 
sylvania publish their debates, while the Tennessee 
Legislature and the West Virginia House in 1951 
preserved the official sound-recordings of their ses- 
sions. 

The Illinois Legislature published a record of 
debates for a few regular sessions about thirty years 
ago, and the cost seems to have been one of the 
factors that led to discontinuing the practice. Today 
the expense of printing such a record, excluding 
stenographic and other preparatory costs, would 
probably exceed $50,000 for a regular session. While 
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such a figure is small indeed compared with total 
state expenditures, to the average legislator it might 
seem out of proportion to the record’s value. 

Tape-recording the proceedings in the two house; 
for a regular session would cost less than a third 
of the above estimate for publishing debates~ 
$15,000 according to a generous over-all estimate, 
including initial equipment costs. This excludes 
preparation of a typewritten transcript, of course, 
the idea being that those desiring transcripts would 
have them prepared at their own expense, and jt 
also excludes costs in connection with keeping the 
tapes available for listeners at a state library, etc. 

A record of debates would be valuable to lawyers, 
social scientists, and historians. Tapes could be used 
if desired for occasional radio broadcasting, whether 
soon after the event or much later. In many, al- 
though not all, instances, the record would assist 
the courts and administrative officers in determin. 
ing legislative intent by making available a record 
of what was said when a bill was being considered, 
It would allow social scientists, at their convenience, 
to study and better understand the behavior of our 
state legislatures. Students of government today find 
abundant written materials for their study of judi- 
cial and administrative processes, but in studying 
the typical state legislature, unless they can ob. 
serve it while it is in session, they must depend on 
the skeleton record offered by the journals, sup- 
plemented by scattered newspaper accounts and 
personal recollections. As for students of history, 
what would they give if the Illinois legislature had 
kept a written verbatim record of its debates during 
the sessions when young Lincoln was minority 
leader in the House! 

An argument against keeping a record might be 
that if every remark during debate was to be re- 
corded, some legislators might hesitate to speak 
their minds freely, while others might be stimu- 
lated to orate at length. Or it could be contended 
that if any such record is to be kept, it should be 
kept as a full, printed record, with each legislator 
afforded an opportunity to see an advance copy 
and correct his remarks before final publication. 
(Certainly with an audio-record, there would need 
to be rules safeguarding against unauthorized pub- 
lic use at a later date for campaign purposes.) 

Nevertheless, the trend is probably toward legis 
lative broadcasting and recording of debates, and 
if these possibilities seem slow in developing, it 
must be remembered that in some respects legisla 
tive bodies are extremely conservative. After all, the 
British parliament sought to prohibit newspaper 
reporting of its proceedings until near the end of 
the eighteenth century, did not modernize its rules 
for the admission and exclusion of “strangers” until 
late in the last century, and did not provide for an 
adequate record of debate until early in this century. 
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FOUR STANDARD REPORTS 
AND 
REFERENCE WORKS ON STATE AFFAIRS 


In general use among state officials, legislators, teachers 


and students of state government 


THE FORTY-EIGHT 
STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


A comprehensive study of the organization, 
administration, and financing of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the 
United States. Among subjects treated are 
teachers’ salaries and qualifications, school 
plant and transportation, district and state 
organization, financial load and _ practices. 
Numerous state-by-state tables and charts. 


256 pages, 1949. >3.00. 


REORGANIZING 
STATE GOVERNMENT 


Summarizes the principles on which past 
reorganizations of state administrative struc- 
tures have been based and reviews reports of 
study commissions on reorganization in ind1- 
vidual states, with their recommendations. 
An aid to all officials, legislators and private 
citizens seeking to improve state government. 


159 pages, 1950. $2.00. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 
MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 


Presents extensive factual data in text and 
tables on practices and problems of the states 
with respect to driver licensing, traffic control, 
law enforcement, highway engineering, reg- 
ulation of motor truck sizes and weights, 
and motor vehicle taxation. The report in- 
cludes recommendations for highway safety 
and for regulation of motor trucks. 198 pages, 


1950. $3.00. 


STATE-LOCAL 
RELATIONS 


This study by a special committee of the 
Council of State Governments continues to fill 
a vital need. Described by Professor Lane W. 
Lancaster, head of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science at the University of Nebraska as 
‘an exceedingly able amalgam of the basic 
facts conditioning public administration in a 
significant area.” 288 pages, 1946. $3.50. 


Order from 
THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Simplifying Voter Registration 
(Continued from page 232) 


may authorize the county clerk to open temporary 
branch registration offices. Such ofhces may be in 
operation for a period not exceeding fifteen days 
before the close of registration prior to any pri- 
mary or general election, and only one such office 
may be open at any given time. The Board of Reg- 
istration Commissioners in Louisville already was 
empowered to open necessary branch offices. 
Comparative Signature Book. Requirement that 
the voter sign a comparative signature book at the 
polls is considered one of the most positive means 
of preventing election frauds. Louisville has had 
this requirement since enactment of its registration 
law in 1930. California, Michigan and New Jersey 
are among the states which have it on a state-wide 
basis. 

In earlier years opposition to the comparative 
signature was considerable in Kentucky, particu- 
larly in rural counties. The arguments were that 
voting would be slowed, that illiterates would be 
embarrassed unnecessarily and that election officers 
in rural precincts knew all the voters personally 
anyway. 

Reports from a number of large cities indicated 
that the signature requirements had not appreciably 
slowed voting. Experience in Louisville bore out 
this contention. The Governor, in sponsoring the 
proposed registration and purgation code, gave his 
endorsement to the comparative signature book re- 
quirement. The General Assembly, without serious 






















opposition, included this provision in the 1952 act 


‘Tue 1952 law makes a number of other changes 
in the registration and purgation procedures. The 
requirement that members of county boards executg 
bond was repealed. Experience had shown that ip 
convenience to the board member was great an@ 
the chance of recovery on the bond very slight 
County boards are empowered to authorize house 
to-house canvasses when necessary. 

County boards of registration and purgation werg 
appointed under the new law in July, 1952, t@ 
take office in January, 1953. Members will serve fog 
four-vear terms instead of one year as under t 
previous law. This extended term should lead 
greater continuity of policy by boards. 

The amendments by the 1952 General Assembly 
have brought the Kentucky law into considerably 
closer accord with the model law. An effort ha 
been made to remedy weaknesses which became 
apparent in administering the earlier law. The n 
code will have proved its effectiveness if the coun 
boards appointed under its provisions succeed i 
bringing up-to-date the present registration rol 
which in many counties contain a twelve-year acc 
mulation of illegal registrations. 

The General Assembly's ultimate objective, ho 
ever, is much more far reaching. The goal of thosg 
who enacted, as well as those who drafted, the ne 
law is to devise a procedure which will insure thé 
integrity of every ballot with a minimum of incon 
venience to the voter. The result should be greate 
political participation by the citizens of Kentucky 
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OCCUPATIONAL LICENSING 
LEGISLATION IN THE STATES 


Treats of the organization, powers and public accountability of occupational licensing agencies, the 
qualifications required for licensing in the various occupations, and problems of reciprocal licensing: 


Relates present-day licensing practices to major public problems. 
July, 1952 
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